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Por“ The Friend.” 


Dorothea L. Dix.—Statisties of Insanity. 
(Continued from page 162.) 


** One case more must suffice for this sec- 
tion: | would that no others could be adduced 
even more revolting than are these so briefly 
referred to. InG , distant from the poor- 
house a few rods, was a small wooden build- 
ing, constructed of plank, affording a single 
room ; this was unfurnished, save with a bun. 
dle of straw. The occupant of this comfort- 
less abode was a young man, declared to be 
incurably insane. He was chained, and could 
move but a little space to and fro; the chain 
was connected to the floor by a heavy staple 
at one end—the other was attached to an iron 
collar which invested his neck—the device, it 
seemed, of a former keeper. In summer the 
door was thrown open, but during wioter it 
was closed, and the room was in darkness. 
Some months alter [ saw this poor patient, and 
after several individuals also had witnessed his 
sufferings, the authorities who directed the 
affairs of the poorhouse reluctantly consented 
that he should be placed under the care of Dr. 
Bell. ‘The man who was charged to convey 
the patient the distance of rather more than 
forty miles, having bound and chained him, 
(I have the impression that, by the aid of a 
blacksmith, he was released at this time from 
the torturing iron ring,) conveyed him as far 
as East Cambridge, arriving at dusk. Instead 
of proceeding with the patient at once to the 
hospital, which was distant less than a mile, 
in Somerville, he chained him for the night to 
a post in the stable. After breakfast he was 
released and carried to the hospital in a state 
of much exhaustion. While the careful at- 
tendants and humane physician were busied 
in removing the strong bands which chafed his 
limbs, and lacerated the flesh in many places, 
he continually endeavoured to express his gra- 
titude—embracing them, weeping, and exclaim- 
ing, ‘Good men! kind men! Ah, good, kind 
men, keep me here.’ 

‘* After some months of careful nursing, he 
was so much improved that strong hopes were 





entertained of his complete restoration. ‘These 
were crushed by an absolute decision of the 


men may be added the evidence of that good 


;}man and true friend of sufferers, T. H. Gal- 


overseers of the poor, remanding him to his | laudet. 


old prisons Remonstrance was ineffectual. | 


The last account stated an entire relapse, not 
only to the former state, but to a still more 
hopeless condition. He had become totally 


idiotic. 


“ Rhode Island has nearly or quite four 
indred insane, idiots, and epileptics. About 
90 recently are receiving the benefit of hospi- 
tal care, under the enlightened administration 
of Dr. Ray. In no State, however, have I 


‘“‘In November I visited the poorhouse in| found more terrible examples of neglect and 


F 


mode of warming the insane. 





the closest solitude to the patient. 


He had | narrow, damp, unventilated dungeons, 


; weather severe for the season; no suffering, from abuse or ignorance, than exist- 
I was conduct- | ed there in the year 1843, and some cases in 
ed to an out-building, so enclosed as to secure | 1845—"47. 


In the jails were many pining in 
In the 


been returned from the hospital as incurable. | poorhouses were many examples of misery 


He was said to be neither violent nor danger-| and protracted distress. 


In private families 


ous, but shut up lest he should run away.|these conditions were less frequent; but the 


The door was opened, disclosing a narrow, 
squalid, dark, unfurnished cell. In one corner 
was a heap of straw, in which the insane man 
was nestled. 
advanced with unsteady steps, 
calm and gentile, 

***Give me those books ; Oh, give me those 





suffering, through ill-directed aims at securing 
the patients from escape, was in many instances 
equally revolting and shocking. Here, as in 


He raised himself slowly and/|the five States first referred to, hundreds of 
His look was | special cases might be cited, did time permit. 


I offer but a single well-known example. 
“In the yard of a poorhouse, in the south- 


books he exclaimed, cagerly reaching his|ern part of the State, [ was conducted by the 


hands for some books | carried. ‘ Do give 


mistress of the establishment to a small build. 


them to me, do!’ he exclaimed, with kindling | ing constructed of plank; the entrance into a 


earnestness. ‘ You could not use them; it is , small cell was through a narrow 


dark with you here.” ‘Oh, give them, do give 
them!” and he drew a little nearer, lowering 
his voice to a whisper: ‘Give them, and J’°l 
pick a hole in the plank, and let in some of 
God’s light!’ Just then the master arrived ; 
he said that he purposed getting an iron collar 
and chain—then he could fasten him in the 
air sometimes outside. ‘1 had,’ he said, ‘a| 
cousin in Vermont, crazy as a tiger cat ; | got 
a collar made for him. After this, | kept the 
poorhouse at Groton, and I fastened up a crazy 
man there: he was fast then. I mean to have 
one for this fellow. I know how to manage 
your crazy men.’ 

‘In Connecticut, the estimated number of 
insane, nearly eight years since, was 542; a 
number even then below the actual amount, 
and now very much below the true estimate. 
Of these, not one-sixth were under hospital 
treatment five months since: in fact, it is be- 
lieved that not a ninth part will be found re- 
ceiving suitable care, The sad case of Ru- 
bello is too well known to require repetition. 
The insane patients in M no longer drag 
their heavy chains abroad, when at labour 
laying stone walls, nor are they in other re- 
spects as much abused and abased as formerly. 
| But no county is free from the reproach of 
having within its limits insane patients need- 
ing humane and judicious care. 

** Of the most miserable neglects in the case 
of large numbers carried for successive years 
to the Hartford Retreat, Drs. Brigham, Wood- 
ward, and Butler can, even now, bear sad tes- 








bare 
and unlighted. The cell was destitute of eve- 
ry description of furniture, unless a block of 
wood could be called such; and on this was 
seated a woman—clothed, silent, and sad. A 
small aperture, opening upon a dreary view, 
and this but a few inches square, alone admit- 
ted light and air. ‘The inmate was quiet, and 
evidently not dangerous in her propensities. 
In reply to my remonstrances in her behalf, 
the mistress said that she was directed to keep 
her always close; that otherwise she would 
run away, or pull up the flowers! How is she 
warmed in winter? | inquired. ‘ Oh, we just 
heat a stone and give her,’ was the laconic 
reply. Your other patient—where is he? 
‘You shall see; but stay outside till I geta 
lantern.” Accustomed to exploring cells and 
dungeons in the basements and cellars of poor- 
houses and prisons, | concluded that the insane 
man spoken of was confined in some such 
dark, damp retreat. Weary and oppressed, [ 
leaned against an iron door which closed the 
sole entrance to a singular stone structure, 
much resembling a tomb, yet its use in the 
court yard of the poorhouse was not apparent. 
Soon, low smothered groans and moans reach- 
ed me, as if from the buried alive. At this 
moment the mistress advanced, with keys and 
a lantern. ‘ He’s here,’ said she, unlocking 
the strong, solid iron door. A step down, and 
short turn through a narrow passage to the 
right, brought us, after a few steps, to a sec- 
ond iron door parallel to the first, and equally 
solid. In like manner, this was unlocked and 


timony ; and to the observations of medical | opened ; but so terribly noxious was the poi- 


? 
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sonous air that immediately pervaded the pas- | much is certainly a greater fault than talking | return to Bethlehem, felt its inappropriateness 
sage, that a considerable time elapsed before I | too little. If you wish to render yourself use- | to her altered condition, and suggested a change 
was able to return and remain long enough to} ful and agreeable to your friends, you will|to Mara. 
investigate this horrible den. Language is too | neither chatter like a parrot, nor sit dumb as| “ When aman marries, he adopts a third 
weak to convey an idea of the scene presented. | though the gift of speech were denied you. name, by which he is usually known through 
The candle was removed from the scene, and life; this is either entirely new, or combined 
the flickering rays partly illuminated a specta- from previous names. When a girl is mar- 
cle never to be forgotten. ‘The place when ried, her family name becomes her given name, 
closed had no source of light or of ventilation. and the former given name is disused, her 
It was about seven feet by seven, and six and husband’s name becoming her family name. 
a half high. All, even the roof, was of stone. Thus Wa Saluh married to Wei Sanvwei, 
An iron frame, interlaced with rope, was the drops the Salah and is called Wei Wa Shi, i. 
sole furniture. ‘The place was filthy, damp, e. Mrs. Wei [of the clan] Wa, though her hus- 
and noisome ; and the inmate, the crazy man, band or near relatives sometimes retain it as a 
the helpless and dependant creature, cast by trivial address, Among friends and relatives, 
the will of Providence on the cares and sym- aman is frequently known by another com- 
pathies of his fellow man—there he stood, pellation, called * second style,’ which the pub- 
near the door, motionless and silent ; his tan- lic do not presume toemploy. When a young 
gled hair fell about his shoulders; his bare man is successful in attaining a degree, or 
feet pressed the filthy, wet stone floor ; he was enters on office, he takes a title called kwan- 
emaciated to a shadow, etiolated, and more re- ming, or ‘ official name,’ by which he is known 
sembled a disinterred corpse than any living to government. The members or heads of li- 
creature. Never have | looked upon an object censed mercantile companies each have an offi- 
So pitiable, so woe struck, so imaging despair. cial name, which is entered in their permit, from 
I took his hands and endeavoured to warm whence it is called among foreigners, their 
them by gentle friction. | spoke to him of re- chop name. Each of the heads of the Co-hong 
lease, of liberty, of care and kindness. Not- or companies, formerly licensed to trade with 
withstanding the assertions of the mistress that foreigners at Canton, had such an official 
he would kill me, I persevered. A tear stole name. Besides these various names, old men 
over the hollow cheek, but no words answered of fifty, shopkeepers, and others, take a han 
to my importunities ; no other movement indi- or ‘ designation.” ‘Tradesmen use it on their 
cated consciousness of perception or of sensi- sign-boards, as the name of their shop, and 
bility. In moving a little forward I struck not unfrequently receive it as their personal 
against something which returned a sharp me- appellation. Of this nature are the names of 
tallic sound : it was a length of ox-chain, con- the tradesmen who deal with foreigners; as, 
nected to an iron ring which encircled a leg Cutshing, Chanbung, Linchong, &c. ; which 
of the insane man. At one extremity it was are none of them the names of the shop men, 
joined to what is termed a solid chain—name- but the designation of the shop. jt is the usual 
ly, bars of iron 18 inches or 2 feet long, link- way in Canton for foreigners to go into a shop 
ed together, and at one end connected by a and ask, Is Mr. Wanglik in? Which would 
staple to the rock overhead. ‘ My husband,’ be almost like one in New York inquiring if 
said the mistress, ‘ in winter rakes out some- Mr. Alhambra, or Mr. Atlantic House was at 
times, of a morning, half a bushel of frost, and home ; though it does not sound quite so ridi- 
yet he never freezes ;’ referring to the oppress- culous to a Chinese, The names taken by 
ed and life-stricken maniac before us. ‘Some- shopkeepers allude to trade or its prospects; 
times he screams dreadfully,’ she added, ‘ and such as, Mutual Advantage, Obedient Profit, 
that is the reason we had the double wall, and Extensive Harmony, Rising Goodness, Great 
two doors in place of one: his cries disturbed Completeness, &c. ; all of which are transla- 
us in the house!” ‘ How long has he been tions of real shop names. The names of the 
here?’ ‘Oh, above three years ; but then he partner, as such, are not employed to form the 
was kept a long while in a cage first: but once firm as with us. Besides this use of the han, 
he broke his chains and the bars, and escaped ; it is also employed as a brand upon goods ; the 
so we had this built, where he can’t get off.” terms Hoynen, Kinghing, Yuenki, meaning 
Get off! No, indeed ; as well might the buried Harmonious Springs, Cheering Prospects, 
dead break through the sealed gates of the Fountain’s Memorial, &c., are applied to par- 
tomb, or upheave the mass of binding earth ticular parcels of tea, silk, or other goods, just 
from the trodden soil of the deep grave, | as brands are placed on lots of wine, flour, or 
forbear comment. Many persons, after my pork. When a man dies, he receives another 
investigations here, visited this monument of and last name in the hall of ancestors, though 
the utter insensibility and ignorance of the not necessarily a new one. Emperors and 
community at whose expense it was raised. empresses have new ones given them; as Be- 
Brutal, wilfully cruel, I will not call them, nevolent, Pious, Discreet, &c., by which they 
black as is the case, and fatal as were the re- are worshipped and referred to in history, as 
sults of their care! But God forbid that such that designation which is most likely to be 
another example of suffering should ever exist permanent. 
to be recorded, ‘In their common intercourse, the Chinese 
(To be concluded.) are not more formal than is elsewhere consi- 
dered to be well-bred ; it is on extraordinary 
or official occasions, that they observe the pre- 
cise etiquette for which they are famous, As 
one chief end of the formalities prescribed for 
such times is to teach due subordination among 







































A man of wisdom tempers well his tongue, 
Nor talks too loud, too rapid, or too long. 


——— 
For ‘* The Friend.” 


Williams’s Middle Kingdom, 
(Continued from page 167.) 


PROPER NAMES. 





























‘“‘ Fathers give their sons the ju ming, or 
‘ milk name,’ about a month after births ‘The 
mother, on the day appointed for this ceremo- 
ny, worships the goddess of Mercy, and the 
boy, dressed and having his head shaved, is 
brought into the circle of assembled friends, 
where the father confers the name, and cele- 
brates the occasion by a feast. The milk 
name is kept until the lad enters school, at 
which time the Shu ming, or school-name is 
conferred upen him. ‘The Shu ming gener- 
ally consists of two characters, selected with 
reference to the boy’s condition, prospects, stu- 
dies, or some other event connected with him; 
sometimes the milk name is continued, as the 
family have become accustomed to it. Such 
names as Ink-grinder, Promising-study, Open- 
ing-olive, Entering-virtue, Rising-advancement, 
&c., are given to young students ; while chil- 
dren are called by the names of flowers, vir- 
tues, or some endearing or fanciful epithet, 
and sometimes by their number, as Wei Ayih, 
i.e. No. 1 Wei, No. 3 Wei, &c. ‘The per- 
sonal names of the Chinese are written con- 
trariwise to our own, the surname coming 
first, then the given name, and then the com- 
plimentary title; as Liang Wantai Siensiing ; 
where Liang, or Millet, is the family name, 
Wantai, or Terrace of Letters, the given name, 
and Siensing, Mr. (i. e. Master) or Teacher. 
A few of the surnames are double, as Sz’ma 
Tsien ; where Sz’ma is the family name, and 
Tsien the official title. A curious idea pre- 
vails among the people of Canton, that fo- 
reigners have no surname; which, as Pliny 
thought of the inhabitants of Mt. Atlas, they 
regard as one of the proofs of their barbarism. 
Perhaps this notion came by inference from 
the fact that the Manchus have only one name. 

**In Canton and its vicinity, the names of 
people are abbreviated, in conversation, to one 
character, and an A prefixed to it; a Tsintch 
is called Atch. In Amoy, the A is placed 
after, as Chin-a ; and in other parts not em- 
ployed at all. Some families, pethaps in imi- 
tation of the imperial usage, distinguish their 
members from others in the clan by adopting a 
constant character for the first one, in the 
given name. Thus, a family of brothers will 
be named Lin Tungpei, Lin Tungfang, Lin 
Tungpeh ; where the character Tung distin- 
guishes this branch of the clan Lin from all 
others. There are no characters exclusively 
appropriated to proper names or different sexes, 
as George, Julia, &c., all being chosen out of 
the language with reference to their meanings. 
Consequently a name is sometimes felt to be 
incongruous ; as Naomi, when saluted, on her 


———— 


Talkativeness and taciturnity are extremes 
that are not to be commended: of the two, 
however, I prefer the latter; for talking too 
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persons of different rank, they are in a mea- 
sure laid aside with the robes which suggested 
them. True politeness, exhibited in an unaf- 
fected regard for the feelings of others, cannot, 
of course, be taught by rules merely ; but a 
great degree of urbanity and kindness is every 
where shown, whether owing to the naturally 
placable disposition of the people, or to the 
effects of their early instruction in the forms 
of politeness. Whether in the crowded and 
narrow thoroughfares, the village green, the 
bustling market, the jostling ferry, or the 
thronged procession,—wherever the people are 
assembled promiscuously, good humour and 
courtesy are observable; and when altercations 
do arise, wounds or serious injuries seldom 
ensue, although frum the furious clamor one 
would imagine half the crowd were in danger 
of their lives.” 


SALUTATIONS AND ENTERTAINMENTS. 


* Military men pay visits on horseback, but 
civilians and others go in sedans or afoot. 
Common visiting cards are made of vermi- 
lioned paper, cut into slips about eight inches 
long and three wide, and are single or folded 
four, six, eight, or more times, according to 
the quality of the visiter. If he is in recent 
mourning, the paper is white, and the name 
written in blue ink, but after a stated time this 
is indicated by an additional character. The 
simple name is stamped on the upper right 
corner, or if written on the lower corner, with 
an addition, thus: ‘ Your stupid younger bro- 
ther, Pi Chiwan, bows his head in salutation,’ 
On approaching the house, his atrendant takes 


a card out of the case hanging at the side of 


the sedan, and hands it to the dogrkeeper to 
carry in. 
saying, ‘ Not at home,’ the host sends out to 
‘stay the gentleman’s approach,’ and the card 
is left; if contrariwise, the sedan is carried 
through the doorway, and he comes forth to 
receive his guest as he steps out, each one ad- 
vancing just so far, bowing just so many times, 
and going through the ceremonies which they 
mutually understand and expect, until both 
have taken their places on the couch at the 


head of the hall, the guest sitting on the left of 


the host, and his companions, if he have any, 
in the chairs on each side. The inquiries 
made after the mutual welfare of friends and 
of each other are couched in a form of studied 
laudation and depreciation, which when liter- 
ally translated seem somewhat affected, but to 
them convey no more than similar civilities do 
among ourselves,—in truth, perhaps, not so 
much of sincere goodwill. For instance, to 
the remark, ‘It is a long time since we have 
met, Sir,’ the host replies, ‘ How presume to 
receive the trouble of your honourable foot- 
steps; is the person in the chariot well ?’— 
which means simply, ‘1 am much obliged for 
your visit, and hope you enjoy good health.’ 
“Tea and pipes are always presented, but 
it is not considered disrespectful to refuse them, 
though it would be looked upon as singular, 
If the guest inquire after the health of rela- 
tives, he should commence with the oldest liv- 
ing, and then ask how many sons the host 
has ; but it is not considered good breeding for 
a formal acquaintance to make any remarks 









If he cannot be received, instead of 
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respecting his wife. If the sons of the host 


are at hothe, they are generally sent for, and 


make their obeisance to their father’s friend, 


each one making haste, as if he did not wish 


to delay him. ‘The guest raises them with a 
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knees; but an old man, or one of considera- 
tion, is usually requested to rise when speak- 
ing ; and even criminals, with grey hairs, are 
treated with respect. 

“The Chinese are both a social and a sensual 


slight bow, and the lads stand facing him at a| people, and the pleasures of the table form a 


respectful distance. He will then remark, 
perhaps, if one of them happen to be at his 
studies, that ‘the boy will fully carry on the 
fragrance of the books ;” to which his father 
rejoins, ‘hills and fields’ happiness is thin ;’ 
i. e., high expectations are not to be formed of 
him. Afier a few such compliments, the boys 
say, ‘slightly waiting on you;’ i. e., pray ex- 
cuse us, and retire. Girls are seldom brought 
in, and young ladies, never. 

“ The periphrases employed to denote per- 
sons, and thus avoid speaking their names, in 
a measure indicate the estimation in which 
they are held. For instance, ‘ Does the hon- 
ourable great man enjoy happiness?’ means, 
‘Is your father well? ‘Distinguished and 
aged one, what honourable age?’ is the mode 
of asking how old he is; for among the Chi- 
nese, it is polite to ask the names and ages of 
all ranks and sizes. ‘The old man of the 
house,’ ‘ excellent honourable one,’ and ‘ vene- 
rable great prince,’ are terms used by a visiter 
to designate the father of his host. A child 
terms his father ‘ family’s majesty,’ ‘old man 
of the family,’ * prince of the family,’ or ‘ ve- 
nerable father.’ When dead, a father is call- 
ed ‘ former prince,’ and a mother, ‘ venerable 
great one in repose ;’ and there are particular 
characters to distinguish deceased parents from 
living. ‘The request, ‘Make my respects to 
your mother,’ for no Chinese gentleman ever 
asks to see the ladies, is literally, ‘ Excellent- 
longevity hall place for me wish repose,’ the 
first two words denoting she who remains 
there. Cure must be taken not to use the same 
expressions, when speaking of the relatives of 
the guest, and one’s own. ‘Thus, in asking, 
‘How many worthy young gentlemen (sons) 
have you?’ the host replies, ‘ My fate is nig- 
gardly, | have only one little bug.’ This runs 
through their whole Chesterfieldian code. A 
man calls his wife, ‘ the mean one of the inner 
apartments,’ or ‘ the foolish one of the family ;’ 
while another speaking of her, calls her * the 
honourable lady,’ ‘worthy lady,’ ‘ your fa- 
voured one,’ &c. 

““The Chinese seldom embrace or touch 
each other, except on unusual occasions of joy, 
or among family friends. When the visiter 
rises to depart, he remarks, ‘ Another day [ 
will come to receive your instructions ;’ to 
which his friend replies, ‘ You do me too much 
honcur, I rather ought to wait on you to-mor- 
row.” 

“ Officers avoid meeting each other, espe- 
cially in public, except when etiquette requires 
them. An officer of low rank is obliged to 
stop his chair or horse, and on his feet to salute 
his superior, who receives and returns the civ- 
ility without moving. Those of equal grades 
leave their place, and go through a mock 
struggle of deference, to get each first to return 
to it. The common people never presume to 
salute an officer as he passes through the 
streets,.nor look at him very carefully. In 
his presence, they speak to him on their 


principal item in the list of their enjoyments ; 
nor are the higher delights of mental recrea- 
|tion altogether wanting, though this part of the 
entertainment is according to their taste and 
not ours. The usual way of arranging guests 
is by twos on each side of small uncovered 
tables, placed in lines ; an arrangement as con- 
venient for serving the different courses which 
compose the feast, and removing the dishes, as 
the Roman way of reclining around a hollow 
table. On some occasions, however, a single 
long table is laid out, in a tasteful manner, 
having pyramids of cakes alternating with 
piles of fruits and dishes of preserves, all cov- 
ered, more or less, with flowers, and the table 
itself partly hidden from view by nosegays and 
leaves, Ifthe party be large, ten minutes or 
more are consumed by the host and guests 
going through a tedious repetition of requests 
and refusals to take the highest seats ; for not 
a man will sit down, until he sees the host just 
filling his chair, it being always considered a 
breach of etiquette for a visiter to be seated 
before his host. ‘The Chinese generally have 
but two meals a day ; breakfast at nine and 
dinner at four, or thereabouts. They are 
fond of processions, and if marriages and fu- 
nerals be included, have them far more fre- 
quently than any other people. There are 
numerous livery establishments in every city 
and town, where processions are arranged and 
supplied with every thing necessary for bridal 
and funeral occasioii8, as well as religious fes- 
tivals, Not only sedans, bands of music, biers, 
pavilions for carrying idols, shrines, and sac- 
rificial feasts, boxes for holding the bride’s 
trousseau, &c., are supplied, but also banners, 
tables, stands, curiosities, and uniforms, in 
great variety. The men and boys required to 
carry them and perform the various parts, are 
hired, and a uniform just thrown over their 
ragged garments and dirty limbs. Guilds 
often go to a heavy expense, in getting up a 
procession in honour of their patron saint, 
whose image is carried through the streets, 
attended by the members of the corporation, 
dressed in holiday robes and boots. Splendid 
silken banners worked with rich embroidery, 
alternating with young girls bedizened with 
paint and flowers, and perched on high seats 
under an artificial tree, or apparently almost 
in the air, resting upon frames on men’s shoul- 
ders ; add to the pomp. Bands of music, sac- 
rificial meats and fruits adorned with flowers, 
shrines, and curious rarities laid out upon red 
pavilions, still further enliven the scene. Some- 
times boys gaily dressed like officers and rid- 
ing upon ponies, or harnessed up in a covered 
frame work to represent horses, so contrived 
and painted that the spectator can hardly be- 
lieve they are not riding Lilliputian ponies as 
big as dogs, add to the diversion of the specta- 
cle. A child standing in a car, and carrying 
a branch on his shoulder, on one twig of which 
stands another child on one foot; or a girl 
holding a plate of cakes in her hand, on the 


















































days of recreation. 
(To be continued.) 


————>—— 
Selected. 


THE LIFE CLOCK. 
Translated from the German. 


There is a little mystic clock, 
No human eye hath seen : 

That beateth on—and beateth on, 
From morning until e’en. 


And when the soul is wrapped in sleep, 
And heareth not a sound, 

It ticks and ticks the live-long night, 
And never runneth down. 


O wondrous is the work of art, 
Which knells the parting hour; 

But art ne’er formed, nor mind conceived, 
The life-clock’s magic power. 


Nor set in gold, nor decked with gems, 
By pride and wealth possessed : 

Bot rich or poor, or high or low, 
Each bears it in his breast. 


When life’s deep stream, ’mid beds of flowers, 
All still and softly glides, 

Like the wavelet’s step, with a gentle beat, 
It warns of passing tides. 


When passion nerves the warrior’s arm, 
For deeds of hate and wrong, 

Though heeded not the fearful sound, 
The knell is deep and strong. 


* * * = ” 


Such is the clock that measures life, 
Of flesh and spirit blended, 

And thus ’twill ran within the breast, 
Till that strange life is ended. 
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For ‘** The Friend.” 
Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 165.) 

























































































































top of which stands another miss on tiptoe, the 
whole borne by coolies, are among the parts 
of the exhibition. ‘The carpenters at Canton 
are famous for their splendid processions in 
honour of their hero, Lupan, in which also 
other craftsmen join, for this demi-god, the 
Tubal-Cain of Chinese legends, is regarded as 
the patron of all workman. Besides these fes- 
tivals and processions, there are several more 
strictly religious ; such as the annual mass of 
the Budhists, the supplicatory sacrifice of far- 
mers for a good crop, and others of more or 
less importance, which add to the number of 


The comparatively trifling occurrence made 
use of in the Divine hand, in the convincement 
of Jonathan Evans, and through him of his 
friend Daniel Offey, is in accordance with the 
working of Providence in awaking many 
others. One anecdote often printed is to this 
effect. A gay, thoughtless, unregenerate wo- 
man, in looking over the shoulder of a reli- 
gious servant, to find out what she was read- 
ing, had her attention arrested by the word|him. He laboured as the Lord opened his 
‘eternity.’ Eternity !—a word of but eight} way ; a blessing attended his ministry,—many 
letters,—yet how much is comprised in it.| were convinced, and a meeting of Friends was 
The Holy Spirit set this word home on the|soon established near his residence. ‘Through 
heart of the careless beholder. She began to| faithfulness under his exercises, and to his 
feel what eternity, to an immortal, accountable openings, he grew in spiritual grace and wis- 
being, implied—future unending happiness | dom. 
to those who on earth should walk in obedience} He was honest and sharp-sighted as a watch- 
to the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus, 
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—hopeless, irremediable misery to those who timony against wrong spirits in the church, 
like herself were gratifying the desires of the whilst ever ready to pass by and forgive tres. 
vain mind, That night sleep forsook her passes against himself. He lived not long to 
eyes,—deep exercise of spirit came upon her, labour, and being taken sick was sensible that 
—and from that time as she submitted to the his end had nearly come, telling his friends 
inward baptisms of the Hol¥ Ghost and fire,'the Lord had brought him through all his ex- 
her heart grew more and more tender, and her ercises. The evening before his death, his 
spiritual understanding more enlightened. That heart was tendered by the sweet incomes of 
one glance, had produced, through the Sa- the love of God, and in living prayer he com- 
viour’s blessing, a train of reflections,—of in-| mitted himself and family to the Lord’s keep- 
ward conflicts,—of submissions on her part,/ing. On the 26th of Tenth month, 1716, 
which resulted in a change of heart, manifest-| having been favoured with the Lord’s sustain- 
ed in a change of life. ing, soul-comforting presence to the last, he 
Edward Andrews, of the Province of New | joyfully departed. 
Jersey, the son of faithful parents, in his early Let us now return to Daniel Offley,—who 
years took great delight in music and jollity./continued to labour faithfully in the ministry 
By giving way to his evil propensities, he sti-|to which he was called. To his friend Peter 
fled the reproofs of instruction, until at last the| Yarnall, at Concord, he thus wrote : 
Lord’s Holy Spirit seemed no longer to strive “ Philadelphia, Eighth mo. 7th, 1781. 
with him, After a time a series of losses and} ‘ Dear Friend,—I mark with pleasure thy 
crosses as respected worldly things came upon|account of an increase of health, for which [ 
him, and yet little change for the better was|hope we may ever be thankful; myself and 
wrought in him thereby. His residence had| family being also favoured with a good de- 
been amongst Friends at Mansfield, but he now|gree of the same, except a small turn of 
removed to the neighbourhood of Egg Har-|complaint, which my wife has been proved 
bour, on the sea shore, where his principal] with, and which, in this trying hot season, has, 
companions were Indians, and their chief con-|and does continue to visit many, Although 
cern seemed to be getting up idle diversions,| few have been taken away with it, yet many 
wherein the fiddle had the principal place.|have been brought very low. The weather 
He was far from any meeting of Friends, and) has been very proving to the aged and infirm. 
the principles of his education seemed to have} But yet, dear friend, there still remains a great 
lost all hold on his mind. In the twenty-sev-|reluctance to be blest,—a disposition of ease 
enth year of his age, a renewed visitation of|and indifference cherished. | have often 
the Lord’s mercy, was manifested effectually,|thought, and had to marvel at the long forbear- 
savingly to him, and very simple indeed did|ance and mercy of our God ; and a language, 
the first moving thereof appear. He saw one|similar to that formerly expressed respecting 
day as he was walking in his field alone, a|some other places, has often run through my 
bone of a man’s leg. He had often handled|mind. Oh! Philadelphia! Philadelphia! had 
it, and had at times made use of it as a club,|the many powerful visitations, which have 
to strike with, and to throw,—but now there|been extended to thee, been reached forth unto 
came a thoughtfulness over his mind as he|Sodom and Gomorrah, they would have re- 
looked at it, with an impression that it would] pented long ago, in dust and ashes. There- 
be right to bury it. This, afier a time of in-|fore the men of these cities shall rise up in 
ward debate, he did, and felt peaceful in so do-|judgment against thee, and, may I not say, 
ing. From this time the witness for God|condemn thee. But I do believe there are a 
stirred in him again, recalling the days he had| living number, whose cries have entered into 
spent in vanity and estrangement from good,|the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth, and he has 
and raising in him desires for deliverance from} opened a gracious ear to their mourning and 
sin. Step by step he trod the path of self-|sighings, as between the porch and the altar, 
denial and the daily cross, until he was led| with this language, ‘O Lord, spare us a little 
out of his former evil habits, and was brought}longer. ‘Try us yet another year.’ He has 
into inward conformity to the will of his God.|long waited for fruits. But it would be no 
It was in the Fourth month, 1704, that he| marvel at all with me, if his anger should yet 
found this bone, and as he continued faithful| rise higher, and he should pour out the vials 
to that which reproved him, he was led for ajof his wrath upon the inhabitants of this once 
time through many conflicts, and experienced | highly favoured city, 
largely of weeping and mourning, and then| ‘As to my own particular state, I have 
came a season of inward comfort in the assu-|been of latter weeks under much humbling 
rance of the Lord’s favour. Now his blessed|exercise. Yesterday | attended our Quarterly 
Saviour filled his heart with love for others,—| Meeting, and believe it was favoured with a 
he was brought to long for their spiritual wel-|covering, which clearly evidenced that some- 
fare, and then a gift in the ministry of the|thing good was still with us ; and that the Lord 
Gospel of life and salvation was committed to|had not wholly forsaken his people,—it may 
be for the sake of the ‘ten righteous,’ whom 
he has yet found amongst us. And oh! saith 
my soul, may their number increase; and 
that we, who have put our hands to the gos- 
pel-plough, may not look back, nor, through 
dust gathering on our garments and be- 
coming soiled, thereby dim the beauty of 
holiness, and occasion the weak to stumble, 
and the daring rebel to reproach the holy 




























man on the walls of Zion, bearing a true tes- 
























Truth. . . « I believe it cannot now be called 
a time of health in the city. 
Thy affectionate friend, 
Dantet Orrxey, Jr.” 

An expectation similar to that expressed by 
Daniel of a time of judgment on the city of 
Philadelphia, was felt and declared by many 
other Friends. ‘The year 1793 saw the fulfil- 
ment of their fears, Then came the yellow 
fever, and with it fearfulness of heart, and 
paleness of face, throughout the devoted city. 
Then was felt the silence of desolation ; the 
wheels of trade were at rest, and little was 
heard but the rumbling of the dead-cart, even 
more awful because of the absence of other 
sounds. But of this more hereafter. 

About the beginning of the year 1783 
George Dillwyn and Daniel Offiey, Jr. paid a 
visit to Friends in New York State. On this 
visit when at Stanford, they called one even- 
ing at the house of Tiddeman Hull, the father 
of the late Henry Hull. Henry, then 18 years 
of age, was engaged in his father’s fulling- 
mill, and being sent for to the house, was dis- 
turbed in his mind to find he was interrupted 
in his business merely to come into a family 
sitting. He says he “could hardly speak 
pleasantly to the Friends.” Notwithstanding 
this, Daniel Offley was so enabled to minister 
to his spiritual condition as to be the means, he 
records, of “turning me into the paths of obe- 
dience.” 

How great the influence for good or evil 
man possesses, and how necessary that all 
should be faithful to apprehended duty. No 
one knows when he is doing despite to the 
convictions of grace, how many are evilly af- 
fected by his sin ;—and no one knows when he 
yields himself up in perfect obedience to the 
Lord’s will, how much of a saving ministry to 
others there may be in his example of hum- 
ble dedication. Jonathan Evans was faithful 
to the awakening call given him ;—he was 
made instrumental in the conversion of Daniel 
Offley, and Daniel Offley of Henry Hull. 
Doubtless many were stirred up to spiritual 
diligence,—were made to cry earnestly for 
help to the Lord,—through the baptizing power 
of Henry Hull’s ministry. See how the circle 
of good influences extends. Every one who 
receives permanent benefit is himself a fresh 
centre of beneficial action on others. So is it 
ofevil. If by my example, others are encour- 
aged in wrong, their influence is exerted in 
behalf of wrong. It is indeed an awful thing 
to live, for unless we retire to the solitude of 
some distant forest, or bury ourselves on some 
uninhabited island, we cannot rid ourselves of 
the fearful responsibility of living—of opera- 
ting for good or for evil on society. 

(To be continued.) 
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When an unavailing anxiety has possessed 
my mind, about the situation of things amongst 
us, and this wilderness state of the church, I 
have been led to conclude that it is not con- 
sistent with the Divine will, that we should be 
ever impatiently inquiring, ““ What wilt thou 
do for thy great name ;” but that we should 
rather centre deep in our own minds, and re- 
signedly and faithfully co-operate with his 


work in the earth ; feeling our minds so re- 
duced as only to pray for that which is the 
mind of the Spirit, even if it require the pe- 
tition, “ Feed thy people with thy rod.” In 
our late visit, we deeply felt at times our weak- 
ness, and when most baptized thereinto, with 
our eye single to Divine help, we had humbly 
to observe, that then His strength was mani- 
fest in our weakness, and that it was only as 
we descended to the spiritual brook, and there 
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received with simplicity the heavenly armour, 


that the battle was blessed, our heads covered 
therein, and ability found to discover the litile 
ones on whom the purifying hand is turned. 


| believe I may say we returned under the 
humbling impression of being unprofitable ser- 
ants, begging to be enabled to continue sup- 


pliants at the gate of wisdom, and to attend in 


future to the smallest of its pointings.—<S. 
Grubb. 
—_— 
For ‘* The Friend.” 


Trust in the Lord, 


On reading an article in a late number of 
“The Friend,” entitled “ This too shall pass 
away,” | was led to consider the situation of 
those whose sorrows and temptations may be 
so great, that they do not feel able to lay hold 
of the encouraging hope that they shall ever 
be delivered therefrom, or that these shall pass 
away. 

George Fox, who could not be satisfied with- 
out knowing his spiritual building to be going 
up on that foundation against which the storms 
may beat in vain, describes some of his early 
exercises in this language, viz.: ‘* When | was 
in the deep under all shut up, I could not be- 
lieve that | should ever overcome; my trou- 
bles, my sorrows, and my temptations, were 
so great, that I often thought | should have 
despaired, | was so tempted: but when Christ 
opened to me how he was tempted by the same 
devil, and had overcome him, and had bruised 
his head, and that through him and his Power, 
Light, Grace, and Spirit, | should overcome 


also, | had confidence in him: so He it was | colour. 





sorrows, and enable thee to become more than 
conqueror through him that loved thee. And 
though the language of king Hezekiah when 
under great affliction may be the language of 
thy heart,‘ I shall go sofily all my years in 
the bitterness of my soul, yet hear thou for 
thy encouragement the subsequent acknowledg- 
ment of the same inspired penman. ‘ Oh Lord, 
by these things men live, and in all these 
things is the life of my spirit, so wilt thou re- 
cover me, and make me to live. For peace I 
had great bitterness, but thou hast in love to 
my soul delivered it from the pit of corruption, 
for thou hast cast all my sins behind thy 
back.” B. 
— 

Sharpness, and excessive softness in conver- 
sation, are extremes attended with great disad- 
vantage ; the former being disliked, and the 
latter always suspected. A friend of mine, the 
other day, describing two characters, said of 
them, “ The one is as sharp as fresh gathered 
mustard, the other is a dear oily man; both 
together would make an excellent salad.” 


Extremes indulged are certain to grow strong, 
Weakness and wilfulness must both be wrong. 


eee 


Por “ The Friend ” 
The People of Colour of Philadelphia. 


A Statistical Inquiry into the condition of the 
People of Colour of the City and Districts 
of Philadelphia. 1849. 


If the active and efficient zeal of the Society 
of Friends, in assisting the people of colour 
residing in our city, has been less apparent to 
the public than formerly, their efforts have 
nevertheless been steady and persevering. 
For nearly eighty years they have maintained 
schools for their gratuitous instruction. ‘The 
friendless fugitive has ever found them ready 
to extend a protecting and fostering care to- 
wards him, and they have ever been liberal in 
devising plans and furnishing means for the 
improvement of the condition of the man of 
Yet in forming a just estimate of the 


that opened to me when [ was shut up and had | services thus rendered, it is necessary to take 


neither hope nor fuith. 
lightened me gave me his Light to believe in, 
and gave me hope which is himself revealed 
in me, and gave me his Spirit and Grace 
which [ found sufficient in the deeps and in 
weakness.” 

Oh! then, thou who art tossed with tempest 
and not comforted, whether thou be young, 
middie aged, or aged, | have this to say to 
thee, Trust thou in the Lord, wait patiently, 
for him, and he shall strengthen thy heart. 
Hath he arisen to shake terribly the earthly 
nature jn thee, and by the spirit of judgment 
and spirit of burning to fit and prepare thee 
for usefulness in his church militant? Is he 
designing in great mercy to purify thee from 
the dross, tin, and reprobate silver? ‘To give 
thee a clear vision, and to make thee a vessel 
of honour in his house, prepared to receive the 
inscription of holiness unto the Lord? Oh! 
then, seek not in thy own way, will, and time, 
to get from under thy exercises and the Lord’s 
righteous judgments: but trust thou in the 
Lord who is able to deliver thee from all thy 


| 
| 


Christ who had en-/ into view the change in the condition of things 


since the year 1779, a period at which the 
Society had nearly cleared itself of the re- 
proach of slaveholding. The emancipation of 
their slaves by Friends was followed in the 
year 1780, by the law of Pennsylvania provid- 
ing for the gradual abolition of slavery. At 
that time there were not probably more than a 
thousand people of colour in the city of Phila- 
delphia, for, ten years afterwards when the 
first census was taken, there were only 2146. 
In the meantime the Abolition Society of Penn- 
sylvania, had been established for vindicating 
the rights of those held in bondage contrary to 
law in this and the neighbouring States. It 
had become widely known that Philadelphia 
was the safe asylum of the slave ; the cultiva- 
tion of cotton was unheard of,—and so unpro- 
fitable was slave labour to the planters, that, 
if the critical moment had been seized when 
the enthusiasm of liberty was fresh in their 
hearts, little difficulty would probably have 
been found in proclaiming freedom to the slave 
throughout the land. It is therefore highly 
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probable that the coloured population of Phila- 
delphia, must have doubled between 1780 and 
1790 ; for it actually trebled in the following 
ten years from 1790 to 1800, when the causes 
to which we have referred were still in active 
operation.* For a time after the emancipation 
by Friends, most of the free people of colour 
were those whom they had set free,—many of 
whom had attended meeting with their mas- 
ter’s family,—for that was a practice gener- 
ally insisted upon among Friends, ‘They were 
all objects of care and oversight to see that 
they conducted themselves respectably, that 
they were in situations where they could main- 
tain their families, and that their children were 
carefully instructed. Religious meetings were 
held for their benefit; and the care of their 
emancipated slaves was thus a prominent con- 
cern among Friends for a considerable space 
of time. The disturbing influences to which 
we have alluded, prevented the fruits of this 
care from maturing; as they would have 
done had only the coloured population then 
among us, and their descendants, remained. 
The attachments which existed between 
such masters and their slaves, and which when 
the latter became freedmen, made the former 
their protectors and friends, continued to be a 
strong bond between them, and infused itself 
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others, and as members of the abolition socie- 
ty ; and the concern of the Society of Friends 


| 


their capacity of citizens in conjunction with| mated with delight,—with a few words, sea- 


sonably and “ fitly spoken,” he fixes the im. 
pression forever. Speaking at the right time, 


on behalf of the negro began to take another | every ear listens, and every heart feels. 


direction in the effort to suppress the slave 
trade, and to draw the attention of government 
to its unutterable abominations. In the gene- 
ral condition of the people of colour among us, 
there was nothing particularly to excite atten- 
tion ; the cases of sickness and destitution were 
no more than the usual sources of charity 
could alleviate; and the demand for labour 
found employment for those who could work. 
Many of the children were acquiring the rudi- 
ments of learning, and some of those who dis- 
tinguished themselves by superior good con- 
duct, intelligence, and enterprise, amassed 
considerable estates. It was not until within 
the last 15 or 20 years, that their numbers in- 
creased so as to crowd hundreds of them into 
small courts and alleys, where pestilence and 
vice alike are sure to be engendered. 

Within the same period also, the foreign 
emigrants have poured in upon us from Eu- 
rope, so as to crowd out the people of colour 
from many of their accustomed employments, 
and thus greatly to increase the destitution of 
the more improvident among them. 

The changes which have thus been wrought 


into the benevolent feelings of the Friends of} in the condition of the people of colour, render- 


that day, towards the whole coloured popula- 
tion. That these feelings of personal regard 
could not be felt towards the strangers of the 
same class who poured in upon us from the 
South, cannot be doubted, notwithstanding the 
constant efforts made for securing their safety, 
and procuring employment for the emigrants, 
Great as were their numbers, they proved a 
valuable accession to our population. Their 
labour was needed in all the humbler depart- 
ments of industry. As servants in families, 
and as day labourers, all that came and were 
willing to work, found full employment, and 
many became useful and respectable citizens. 
The Friends from this time assisted them in 
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ed it very desirable that a more intimate know- 
ledge of their actual situation should be attain- 
ed ; and the only way of gaining this, was by 
asking from door to door such particulars as 
were necessary to the formation of a just esti- 
mate of that situation. 

The subject claimed the attention of the 
Committee on Slavery and the Slave trade of 
the Meeting for Sufferiogs, and under its aus- 
pices the enumeration was taken, which forms 
the basis of the calculations and statements in 
the pamphlet before us. It is proper to state 
that the funds for accomplishing this object 
were raised by private contributions among 
Friends in Philadelphia. ‘The sum subscribed 
was $451; of which $343 was expended in 
taking the census, and $108 in printing 2000 
copies of the Statistical Inquiry. 


(To be continued.) 





From Page on Teaching. 


Rightly timing Words of Reproof and In- 
struction. 


In a former chapter | have urged it as a 
part of the teacher’s work, to cultivate and 
strengthen both the moral sentiments and the 
religious feelings of the members of his school. 
This is not most effectually done by a formal 
mode of speaking to them on these subjects. 
If a particular hour is set apart for formal lec- 
tures, on their duty to their fellowmen and 
their obligations to God, they are very apt to 
fortify their sensibilities against the most faith- 
ful appeals, and thus render them powerless. 
The wise teacher will watch for the fit oppor- 


| tunity, and just at the moment when the heart 


is prepared by some suitable occurrence,— 
when by some exhibition of the Creator’s 
power it is awed into reverence, or softened 
into submission; or by some display of his 
goodness it is warmed into gratitude, or ani- 


Perhaps many of my readers can revert to 
some season in their childhood, endeared to 
them by a precious recollection of golden words 
thus opportunely uttered,—words fraught with 
truth,—which in after life has had an unspeak- 
able influence in the formation of their charac- 
ter. One or two examples connected with my 
own experience, may be presented, more fully 
to illustrate my meaning ; while at the same 
time they may afford, it is hoped, some valu- 
able hints for the encouragement and guidance 
of such young teachers as desire in this way 
to make themselves the instruments of lasting 
benefit to the young. 

I can never forget—nor would | if | could— 
a lesson impressed upon my own youthful 
mind, conveying the truth that we are con- 
stantly dependent upon our heavenly Father 
for protection. In a plain country school- 
house, some 25 children, including myself, 
were assembled with our teacher on the after- 
noon of a summer’s day. We had been as 
happy and as thoughtless as the sportive lambs 
that cropped the clover of the neighbouring 
hillside. Engrossed with study or play,—for 
at this distance of time it is impossible to tell 
which,—we had not noticed the low rumbling 
of the distant thunder, till a sudden flash of 
lightning arrested our attention. Immediately 
the sun was veiled by the cloud, and a corres- 
ponding gloom settled upon every face within. 
The elder girls, with the characteristic thought- 
fulness of women, hastily inquired whether 
they should not make the attempt to lead their 
younger brothers and sisters to the paternal 
roof before the bursting of the storm. Fora 
moment our little community was thrown into 
utter confusion. The teacher stepped hastily 
to the door, to survey more perfectly the aspect 
of the western heavens. Immediately return- 
ing, he signified to the children, that there 
would not be time for them to reach their homes 
before the tempest would be upon them. Op- 
pressed with dread,—for it is no uncommon 
thing for children in the country to be terrified 
by lightning,—some of the youngest of us 
clung to our elder brothers or sisters, while 
others being the sole representatives of their 
family in the school, for the first time felt their 
utter loneliness, in the midst of strangers, and 
gave utterance to their feelings in audible sighs 
or unequivocal sobs. The teacher meanwhile, 
with an exemplary calmness and self: posses- 
sion, closed the windows and the doors, and then 
seated himself quite near the younger pupils to 
await the result. The thick darkness gathered 
about us, as if to make the glare of the light- 
ning by contrast more startling to our vision ; 
while the loud thunder almost instantly follow- 
ed, as it were the voice of God. The wind 
howled through the branches of a venerable 
tree near by, bending its sturdy trunk, and 
threatening to break asunder the cords which 
bound it to its mother earth. An angry gust 
assailed the humble dwelling where we were 
sheltered ; it roared down the, capacious chime 
ney, violently closed a shutter that lacked a 
fastening, breaking the glass by its concussion, 
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and almost forced in 
on the westerly side of the room. Quicker 
and more wild the lightning’s glare—flash after 
flash—as if the heavens were on fire; louder 
and nearer the thunder broke above our heads, 
while the inmates of the room, save the 
teacher, were pale with terror. 

At the moment there was a sudden cessa- 
tion of the war of elements,—a hush—almost 
a prophetic pause! It was that brief interval 
which precedes the falling torrent. A dread 
stillness reigned within the room. Every 
heart beat hurriedly, and every countenance 
told the consternation that was reigning with- 
in. It was an awful moment! 


With a calm voice, breathing a subdued and 
confiding spirit, the teacher improved this op- 
portunity to impress upon our minds a great 
truth. “ Fear not, children,” said he, “ it is 
your heavenly Father that sends the storm as 
well as the sunshine and the gentle breeze. 
You have been just as much in his power all 
day, as you are at this moment. He has been 
as near you, supporting you, supplying you 
with breath, with life, all through the pleasant 
morning ; but then you did not see him. He 
is just as able to protect you now, for ‘nota 
sparrow falls to the ground without his no- 
tice,’ —and he ruleth the storm and ‘ rideth upon 
the wings of the wind.’ We should ever feel 
willing to trust him; for he is ever able to 
grant us deliverance from all our dangers. 
God is here now to protect us.” 

Just as he had finished these words the rain 
began to fall. First the drops were few and 
scattered, but soon the windows of heaven 
were opened, and the thirsty ground was abun- 
dantly satisfied. ‘he sound of the thunder 
became fainter and fainter, as the cloud passed 
away ; the sun burst out again in renewed 
splendour ; the full drops glittered in his beams 
upon the grass; the birds began their songs ; 
the rainbow spanned the eastern hills ; and our 
hearts, taught by the timely instructions of a 
good man, began to expand with eager grati- 
tude for our preservation by the hand of our 
heavenly Father. 

The remainder of the afternoon passed hap- 
pily away; and when our books were laid 
aside, and we were ready to burst out of the 
room to enjoy the refreshing air, and partici- 
pate in the general joy; the teacher, taking 
the Bible from the desk, asked us to remain 
quiet a moment while he would .read a few 
words that he hoped we should never forget. 
The passage was the following, from the 65th 
Psalm :— 

“By terrible things in righteousness wilt 
thou answer us, O God of our salvation ; who 
art the confidence of all the ends of the earth, 
and of them that are afar off upon the sea. 
Which by his strength setteth fast the moun- 
tains ; being girded with power : which stilleth 
the noise of the seas, the noise of their waves, 
and the tumult of the people. 

“ They also that dwell in the uttermost parts 
are afraid at thy tokens : thou makest the out- 
goings of the morning and the evening to re- 
joice. 

“Thou visitest the earth and waterest it: 
thou greatly enrichest it with the river of God, 


which is full of water: thou preparest them | A thaw occurred about the middle of the month, 
corn, when thou hast so provided for it. 
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with rain, spoilng the sleighing, clearing the 
‘Thou waterest the ridges thereof abun- earth of snow, and leaving the grass in our 


dantly : thou settlest the furrows thereof: thou | public squares, which had been so nicely 
makest it soft with showers: thou blessest the | blanketed during the severe cold, of a vernal 
springing thereof, | 


igreen. A considerable rise took place in the 
“Thou crownest the year with thy good- | Ohio, to which a freshet in the Monongahela 
ness ; and thy paths drop fatness. ‘They drop | largely contributed ; the water rose in the 













upon the pastures of the wilderness : and the 
little hills rejoice on every side. 

“« The pastures are clothed with flocks ; the 
valleys also are covered over with corn ; they 
shout for joy, they also sing.” 

After closing the book, the teacher said, 
** Go out now, children, and witness how per- 


fecily these words have been fulfilled toward 


us this afternoon,—and from this day’s mer- 
cies, learn hereafter to trust God as confident- 
ly in the storm, when he displays his power 
by his outward ‘ tokens,’ as when he kindly 
smiles upon you in the beams of the glorious 
sun, or gently breathes upon you in the morn- 
ing breeze.” 

We went forth bounding in gladness and 


flocks,”—*“ the valleys covered over with 


thorough, abiding conviction of the truth that 


our salvation. 


revived in my mind to soothe my troubled spi- 
rit, and to reassure my faith and confidence in 
the presence of an all-sufficient and merciful 
Preserver. A thousand times have | devoutly 
blessed the memory of that faithful teacher, for 
having so early and so happily turned my 
thoughts upward to Him, in whom “ we live, 
and move, and have our being.” 





From the North American & U. 8. Gaz. 


Review of the Weather, for First month, 
(January,) 1849, 


In this vicinity the new year found the earth 
covered with a foot or more of snow, and dur- 
ing the first two weeks the weather was fair, 
frosty, and salubrious; the Influenza, which 
was epidemic during the open weather of the 
preceding month, totally disappearing. The 
morning of the 11th was very cold, the ‘mer- 
cury being 24° only above zero at sunrise, and 
at the Eastern Penitentiary it was reported at 
0. We have not experienced so low a tem- 
perature since 1840, when by Peirce’s publish- 
ed record, it was 2 above zero once in Janu- 
ary, and at zero once in February. 

‘The Delaware was closed above, but kept 
open opposite and below the city by the ice 
and ferry-boats, hence little or no interruption 
has occurred to commerce. The ice dealers 
were busy skimming the Schuylkill, and doubt- 
less a good supply and of fair quality is stored. 


gratitude, and saw the “ outgoings of the even- 
ing to rejoice,”—* the pastures clothed with 











corn,—the little hills rejoicing on every side ;” 
—we heard also the general shout for joy ;— 
and we felt as we néver before had felt, a deep, 


God is our father and our friend ; the God of 


I know not how soon these impressions fad- 
ed from the minds of the other children,—but 
for myself I can say, that from that time to the 
present, whenever | have been exposed to ap- 
parent danger from the impending tempest, 
the warring elements, or the ravages of dis- 
ease, the teachings of that hour have always 


day in the shade, 


day. 


river at Cincinnati at the rate of a foot an hour, 
and attained the depth of twenty-four feet in 
the channel on the 16th. 

The latter part of the month was chiefly 
mild and pleasant, with several warm spring- 
like days, during which the blossom buds of 
the maple rapidly swelled; the upper Dela- 
ware, however, continued closed to the 27th 
or 28th, when it was open to Burlington and 
Bristol. ‘The Mississippi above St. Louis is 
still ice-bound, 

According to our daily record— 

‘The Ist was a fine winter day. Thermo- 
meter 22 at sunrise, and 33 at 2 p.m. Wind 
N. W. 

The 2d was clear and cold. Thermometer 
20 at sunrise, and 24 at mid-day ; it fell to 16 
at 5 p. m., and at 10 in the evening was at 
10° only above zero. 

At sunrise on the 3d the mercury was at 
10, but rose to 25 at mid-day ; by a self-regis- 
tering thermometer it had fallen to 74 during 
the night. The river was closed above the 
city this morning with ice. Snowed all day 
at Cincinnati, O. At Franconia, N. H., the 
mercury was at 20 deg. below 0, as reported 
in the papers. The wind here was W. by S. 
and a fine clear day. 

From the 4th to the 9th was fine winter 
weather, thermometer ranging from 14 to 33 
at sunrise, and from 22 to 35 at2pep.m. Wind 
westerly, and fine sleighing in the country about 
us. 
On the 10th the wind was high, and at N. 
W., mercury 17 at sunrise, and 22 at 2 P. Mm. ; 
afier which it fell rapidly to 14-at 6 Pp. m., and 
at 10 Pp. mM. was at 8 above zero. 

At sunrise on the morning of the 11th, the 
mercury was at 24 degrees only above zero in 
the city, and at 12 m. was at 12 degrees, but 
rose to 17 at 2 p. m., the usual time of observ- 
ing. At Mobile the thermometer was at 22 
degrees above zero, which is said to be the 
greatest degree of cold experienced there in 10 
years. Ice from 10 to 15 inches thick on the 
Delaware above the city. 

On the 12th, wind still N. W. Thermo- 
meter 8 at sunrise, and 26 at 2 Pp. m, 

The 13th was overcast and thawing after 
the morning, with an E. wind. ‘Thermometer 
18 at sunrise, and rose to 43 at 2 vp. m. Rain- 
ed all day at Pittsburg and at Cincinnati. 
From the 14th to the 17th, the wind was 
southerly, a continued thaw with some rain. 
Mercury from 37 to 44 at sunrise, and from 
42 to 49 at mid-day. 

The 18th and 19th were cold, freezing all 
Wind N.W. Thermome- 
ter at sunrise 21, and 16 at 2 Pp. m. 

On the 20th the wind was due South all 
Thermometer 20 at sunrise, and rose to 
40 at 2 p. m., 27 and 31 degrees, 

The 21st was cloudy all day. Wind N. 
Thermometer 33, and 37. 
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The 22d, 23d, ied 24th were frosty in the | and 22, and for R. W. Wright, $1.50, to end of vol. 


morning, but at mid-day the mercury rose to 
35.46, and on the 24th to 51 in the shade. 

On the 25th and 26th the wind was South. 
Thermometer 42 and 53 at sunrise, and rose 
to 58 and 67 at 2 p.m. on those days. 

The 27th was a fine clear day. Wind N. 
W. Thermometer 30 and 42. 

On the 28th the wind was E., and a raw, 
chilly day. ‘Thermometer 26 and 47. _ 

On the 29th, the mercury was 37 at sunrise, 
and 48atnoon. Wind S. W., with some rain. 

On the 30th the thermometer was 52 at 
sunrise, and fell to 49 at 2r.m. Wind N. 
E. in the evening, with a little snow, chiefly 
melting as it fell. 

The 3lst was overcast. Thermometer 25 
at sunrise, and 30 at 2 Pp. M. 


The mean temperature of the month was 32 | 


degrees, which is one degree above the aver- 
age of this month for the last half century, as 
recorded by Peirce. 
We have marked 13 days as clear and 13 
as cloudy. Some rain fell on 5 days, and the 
whole quantity during the month, as observed 
at the Pennsylvania Hospital, was three-fourths 
ofan inch. No snow fell till the evening of 
the 30th, if we except a few flakes at two or 
three different times. P.S. 
Philada., Second mo. Ist, 1849. 
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Almost every paper that we look into shows 
that the subject of negro slavery is demanding 
a more rational investigation among the South- 
ern people, than the present generation has 
ever before given it. Every State in some way, 
is looking into its interests as connected with 
the movements of others. If one alters its 
constitution so as to provide for the gradual 
yet final abolition of the servile system, others 
must examine into its probable effect upon 
them, which may lead to the total extinction 
of it. 

“ Reform in Kentucky.—Gradual emanci- 
pation of slavery appears to be the principal 
reform demanded, We observe that meetings 
are being held in various parts of Kentucky 
for the advancement of constitutional reform. 
Several of the papers throughout the State 
have opened their columns to the discussion of 
slavery, and the Legislature is discussing the 
several projects for constitutional reform.” 

“ Movement against Slavery in Alabama. 

- —Judge Hydenfeldt, a prominent and leading 
man of Alabama, has addressed a letter to 
Gov. Chapman, urging the propriety and ne- 
cessity of a law to prevent the further immi- 
gration of slaves into that State, either for 
trade or settlement. The Alabama Journal 
says, ‘the article is ably written, and there 
are many reasons why such a law would prove 
of advantage if its execution was practicable.’ ” 
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THE FRIEND. 


Diep, on Second-day, the 8th of the First month 
last, of disease of the heart, Lypia Asueap, daughter 
of Amos Ashead, of Marlton, New Jersey, in the 18th 
year of her age. 


21; R. L. Walker, Avondale, Pa., per D. Thompson, 
| $2, vol. 22. 





An Exposition of the Faith of the Religious 
Society of Friends in the Fundamental 
Principles of the Christian Religion, &c. 
By Tomas Evans, pp. 316.—To which is 
prefixed, A Brief Account of the Rise of 
the Society,—pp. 44. 


A new edition of the above work, introduced 
by a short notice of the rise of the Society of 
Friends, and the state of religion in England 
at that period, has just been issued from the 
press ;—and is for sale at Friends’ Bookstore, 
No. 84 Mulberry street; Uriah Hunt & Son, 
No. 44 North Fourth street ; and Henry Long- 
streth, No, 347 Market street. It is neatly 
ot up, on good paper, and printed with a clear 
type, and will be sold at 65 cents, well bound 
in sheep. 

The following minutes of The Meeting for 
Sufferings, show the character of the work, 
Viz. : 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING FOR SUFFER- 
INGS. 

At a Meeting of the Representatives of the Reli- 
gious Society of Friends, commonly called Quakers, 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and the 
eastern parts of Maryland and Virginia, held in Phi- 
ladelphia the 19th of the Tenth month, 1827— 

The Committee to whose, consideration was refer- 
red the preparing or collecting into one view, such a 
brief exposition of the fundamental principles held by 
us, as might evince to candid, unprejudiced minds, 
that they are the genuine doctrines of the Christian 
religion, promulgated by our blessed Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and his apostles; having examined a compi- 
lation from the writings of our primitive Friends, 
illustrative of those principles which they held and 
laboured to spread in the world, and which we asa 
religious body have always professed and most surely 
believed ; the work, after careful attention, was appro- 
ved; and the anthor, ‘Thomas Evans, is at liberty to 
publish it: it being hoped that it will be beneficial, 
not only to the members of our own Society, but to 
such others as are desirous of correct information, and 
a clear understanding of the coincidence of sentiment 
and unity of faith, which has continually subsisted in 
and among our worthy predecessors, and the faithful 
members of our Religious Society, down to the pre- 
sent day, 

Extract from the Minutes. 
JonatTuan Evans, Clerk. 


——, in this city, on First-day, the 28th of First 
Month, in the 76th year of her age, Mary Hicuman, 
a beloved member and overseer of the Northern Dis. 
trict Monthly Meeting. She was deeply exercised for 
the best interests of society, and was a good example 
in her own family. As an overseer, she was faithful 
to the duties of that important station, Affable in her 
intercourse with all, she was yet careful not to build 
up offenders in error, but speaking to them the truth 
in love, laid before them their delinquencies tenderly 
but plainly. Her loss is deeply felt by the members 
of her particular meeting, and others who knew her 
worth. She seemed to be almost the sole link remain- 
ing, that connected the concerned members of the 
present, with the worthies of the past generation, in 
the Monthly Meeting she belonged to. While we 
mourn our bereavement at this stripped season of the 
church, for her sake we can rejoice in the undoubted 
assurance, that her day’s work had kept pace with the 
day, and that through the mercy and merits of her 
Saviour, she has entered into her Heavenly Master's 
rest. 

In her last sickness, she remarked to a daughter, 
“ Tow calm it seems.” ‘Then spoke of “a precious 
calm ;” and added, * Throughout this sickness I have 
felt very calm.” On a friend saying to her, “ The 
everlasting Arm is underneath, that has upheld thee 
through many trials,” she replied, “ Yes; he has up- 
held me, else I had sunk in despair.” Being queried 
with if she had anything to say to her children, she 
paused, and then said, “ I believe not; I Aave said it; 
you can think of it when I am gone.” Several times 
on awakening, in acknowledgment of the goodness of 
her Heavenly Father, she said, “He grants me rest ;” 
thus evincing where her mind was centered. The even- 
ing before her decease, she embraced her children, and 
again, in the night. After this, though apparently 
sensible, she did not speak. While watching her part- 
ing breath, the feelings of those present were hushed 
to peace by the consoling belief, that the pearl gate 
was opened, and the welcome language was, “* Enter 
into the joy of thy Lord !”—* Like as a shock of corn 
cometh in in his season,” has this, our beloved friend, 
we thankfully believe, been safely gathered. “ Mark 
the perfect man, and behold the upright, for the end 
of that man is peace.” 





, of influenza, on the 3rd instant, Raopa C, 
Wotcort, in the 67th year of her age. This dear 
friend had not a birthright in our Society, but was 
educated and in early life mingled in the circles of 
the fashionable world. When about 17 years old, she 
was bereaved by death of both her parents; and short- 
ly after placed herself in a friend’s family in this 
neighbourhood, to whom she was much attached, and 
throngh all the changes and vicissitudes of time, clang 
to them, and to their children, to the end of her pil- 
S oe gtimage. The writer of this has heard her say, that 
thor apprehended that a few alterations and additions | (hose dear friends in a spiritual sense acted to her the 
would render it more valuable. These have accord- part of father and mother; and their example had a 
ingly been made, and the whole being submitted to tendency to attract her mind towards Friends, In a 
the examination and judgment of the Meeting for) py years, she became preciously visited with the 
Sufferings, the following minute was made on the day-spring from on high,—threw off her gay attire,— 
subject, viz. : , on became fully convinced of Friends’ principles,—and 
Ata Meeting of the Representatives of the Religious joined the Society in the 36th year of her age. Al- 
Society of Friends, commonly called Quakers, in though she did not appear to make haste, her steady 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, &c. held in Philadelphia, deportment has given evidence she was upon the right 
the 17th of Tenth month, 1828— ground. For several years past, she filled with pro- 
Being informed that the author of the treatise styled priety the station of an elder in Mansfield scular 
“ An Exposition of the Faith of the Religious Society | ang Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting. Her adorn. 
of Friends,” &c., approved by this meeting in the ing was that of a meek and quiet spirit, exampling 
Tenth month last year, has made a few brief additions | wejj, Many of us can testify,—not merely words of 
in corroboration of some of the statements exhibited course, but from heartfelt conviction,—that she did not 
in that work, which he designs to place in a second wrap her talent up, and bury it in the earth, but en. 
edition that he is about publishing, they were now | deayoured to occupy it faithfully until her Lord came ; 
accordingly submitted to this meeting ; and on being | and the work being finished she was prepared to re- 
read and deliberately considered, it is concluded that} ceive the welcome message of “ Well done good and 
he have liberty to insert them therein. As this work} 4 ithfai servant; thou hast been faithful over a few 
contains much valuable information and solid religious things, I will make thee ruler over many things: 
instruction, it is desired that Friends generally may | enter chen into the joy of thy Lord.” 
so encourage it, that each family may be duly sup- , 


The first edition of the Exposition having been dis- 
posed of, and a second being now called for, the au. 


Pan S PRINTED BY KITE & WALTON. 
No. 50 North Fourth Street. 


Extract from the Minutes. 
JonaTuan Evans, Clerk. 
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